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« + ) OPINION 


This month we are suffering from an embarrassment of riches — now a 
frequent occurrence with Food For Thought! When we planned this 
issue, we did not envisage such an abundance of excellent, varied ma- 
terial. The only reasonable solution seemed a division; half in May- 
June, half in September-October (this is not a national Conference year). 
And we hope that those, who lamented, via the questionnaire, that there 
is not enough theoretical material in Food For Thought, will ponder 
the next two numbers! 


WHERE ARE WE NOW? 


We haven't had a real going-over of Canadian adult education (a 
favourite pastime) since 1956.1 In our last self-analysis we looked at 
such areas as education in science, citizenship, the labour movement, 
business, agriculture, mass communications. We also ‘rethought’ group 


discussion, dipped into the rather melancholy subject of finances, and 
had a sober facing of current values. What has happened in the 
meantime ? 

First of all, a great deal. The long hoped-for, sometimes despaired- 
of, Canada Council and National Commission for UNESCO are now a 
realitv. While the Canada Council does not impinge directly on the 
territory of adult education, these two new institutions do strengthen 
public interest in and concern for the ca Akg, the national adult edu- 
cation agency ; and the government has set a precedent in establishing 
and supporting financially both the Canada Council and the National 
Commission for UNESCO. 

Activity in adult education, both in experimentation and in pro- 
gram, continues to focus on the city. The CAAE’s Commission for 
Continuous Learning has responded with two and a half years of plan- 
ning and testing study material which has a primary appeal for urban 
people. In the 1956 Survey, not much space was given to ‘liberal adult 
education’, of which the Commission’s work is an important part. Now, 
coincidental with the growth of the Commission has been the appear- 
ance of new urban adult education centres offering a variety of courses 
and programs. In many cases, these centres have been offering programs 
available through the Commission. In all cases, the Commission has 
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maintained the closest possible relationship with these exciting new in- 
stitutions and has encouraged them in every possible way. Among the 
centres presently in existence are: The “Living Room Learning” project 
in the U.B.C. Extension Department ; Saskatchewan House under the 
auspices of the Saskatchewan Division of Adult Education ; the Centre 
for Adult Education, a semi-autonomous body under the sponsorship 
of the North Toronto ymca; the Thomas More Institute in Montreal 
(the longest established); and the presently developing centre at St 
Mary's University in Halifax.” Later in this issue, Father Eric O'Connor, 
S.J., the Director of the Thomas More Institute, enlarges on its phi- 
losophy, relating it to developments in the country as a whole. 

Turning to science, the CAAE cannot itself report any startling 
new developments, despite the urgings of Dr Thistle*, Dr Gerald 
Wendt', and the searching, critical appraisal of popular educational 
efforts by Dr D. K. Macdonald.® True, it has conducted an experiment 
this past year, in the Extension Departments of three Canadian univer- 
sities, with a film series, Space Technology, produced by the University 
of California. This series, however, is highly specialized and not avail- 
able to the general public. The csc has broadcast, on radio, a series 
Science Review, which features ‘science in the news’, new research, etc.; 
but which makes no attempt at sustained instruction in one subject. The 
Tv program Explorations® (and, to a lesser extent, Close-up) deals 
with similar material in the visual medium. One attempt at more in- 
tensive teaching, however, has been on Tv in the Live and Learn series 
(thirteen weeks) which treated physics and chemistry for Grade XIII 
pupils and for university students in the humanities. It may well be that 
television is the most appropriate channel for educating adults in science. 

Science, of course, is only one of the topics on the educational side 
of csc radio and television. After the successfu] radio series, Architects 
of Modern Thought, the c Bc initiated a new venture, University of the 
Air, to provide more systematic instruction in various topics : Philosophy 
in a Mass Age, by Dr George Grant; An Interpretation of China, by 
Dr L. C. Walmsley ; An Introduction to Geology, by Dr D. M. Baird ; 
An Introduction to Economics, by Dr D. E. Armstrong; and The 
Canadian Constitution and Human Rights, by Dr F. R. Scott.’ 

On the labour front, the most important innovation — which ties in 
with the continuing interest in residential adult education — is the 
announcement of a ‘labour college’ to be established under the wing 
of some university in central Canada. Labour has continued to demon- 
strate its concern for education through active participation, witness 
the prominent role played by the ccxL’s Director of Education, Mr 
Max Swerdlow, in the Canadian Conference on Education, held in 
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Ottawa, February 1958. 

A most promising development has occurred in agriculture — the 
new ‘Centre for Community Studies’ established at the University of 
Saskatchewan under the direction of Professor W. B. Baker, who headed 
the Saskatchewan Royal Commission on Agriculture and Rural Life. 
Indeed, the program of the Centre (described in detail later grows 
naturally out of the work of this Commission. While Professor Baker 
is careful to stress that this is not ‘community development’ in the 
UNESCO sense of aid to under-developed countries, it is (in the 
Canadian setting) a step in that direction. The visit to Canada 
September 1958 of Dr Margaret Read, social anthropologist on the 
staff of the University of London’s Institute of Education and an expert 
on community development in Africa, the British West Indies and other 
countries, encouraged Canadian interest in projects similar to the Sas- 
katchewan Centre; notably at the University of British Columbia, 
although its project is not yet under way. 

Where citizenship education is concerned, probably the most out- 
standing development is the National Commission on the Indian Cana- 
dian, a fledgling that started out in the CAAE nest, but which is now 
sufficiently lusty to think seriously about trying its own wings! An 
energetic and able Executive -Director, Mr John Melling, who came to 
the Commission from the post of Deputy-Director, Department of Adult 
Education (Extra-Mural Studies), Leeds University ; and an experienced 
and enthusiastic Chairman, Mrs Clare Clark, have ‘completed a year of 
vigorous activity in which the Commission has expanded the scope of 
its interest (to include Eskimos as well as Indians), broadened and 
diversified its services, and developed a closer association with local 
community groups’. The Conference on the Canadian Eskimo, held last 
January in Toronto, brought together a wide and different cross-section 
of faces from those we are accustomed to see at CAAE gatherings! 

Finances stand largely where they were when Dr Sheffield de- 
scribed them in 1956.* Neither the Canada Council nor the Canadian 
Conference on Education has yet done anything to change the picture 
materially. 

There continues to be more talk about than action on professionalism 
in adult education, a theme which is further explored by Alan Thomas in 
his two articles. The consensus of the moment is that there is no 
adult education profession in Canada. Uncertainty enters at the point 
‘Do we want a profession or don’t we?’ Willy-nilly, however, some 
things are coming to us as if we were a profession, notably the CAAE 
fellowships for study in adult education, financed by the Ford Foun- 
dation, which are now in their third year of operation and which Miss 
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Jacobson outlines in her article. And the surprising bibliography of 
current research in adult education, supplied by Miss Ironside, is further 
proof of an active (if unconscious) professionalism ! 

Although we have not been weighing techniques nor deliberating 
values, we have been burrowing away at our own self-image. The 
various papers in the Study of some Phases of Voluntary Action, carried 
out in collaboration with the Citizenship Branch, Department of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration, are providing valuable information on the position 
and function of the voluntary association in the Canada of today. 

These, then, are some aspects of a protean movement which no one 
— not even an expert like Mrs Adamson in the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics — has ever been able to define adequately or to describe ex- 
actly. While we are concentrating on a drop in one corner, the rest 
of the quicksilver runs off to form another pattern somewhere else ! 
This intangible quality is both strength and weakness, a precarious 
balance. There must be enough stability to ensure growth — but not 
so much rigidity that voluntary initiative will be stifled. We have not 
even the clarity of perhaps our closest colleagues, the social workers. 
Human problems have a kind of tough continuity simply because these 
are human; whereas the permutations and combinations of knowledge, 
particularly in our age, are endless and of infinite variety, some growing 
from the past, others new as Sputnik among the planets. And we, who 
are educators, — but finite beings just the same — are expected to keep 
abreast of it all! Against such a backdrop it is almost presumptuous 
to pronounce that we don’t do badly! 
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7The first three books in this new series of cBc publications are now 
available. Orders are also being accepted for The Canadian Constitution 
and Human Rights, by Dr F. R. Scott, which will be published soon. The 
price per copy is seventy-five cents (cheque, postal note, or money order). 
Order from csc Publications Branch, Box 500, Toronto. Philosophy in a 


Mass Age, by Dr George Grant, will be published shortly by Copp Clark, 
Toronto. 


*Financing adult education in Canada. E. F. Sheffield. Food For 
Thought. 16:423-429, May-June, 1956. 


POSTCRIPT 

@ Asa supplement to A Gift of Books by Eileen Connolly (Foon FOR 
THOUGHT 19:326-329, April 1959), Miss Marion Gilroy, Chairman 
of the Canadian Federation of University Women’s Libraries and Creative 
Arts Committee, reports that the CF uw raised its grant to libraries from 
$350 to $500 at the last triennial conference in Montreal, August 1958. 
This amount went last year to the Victoria County Public Library at 
Lindsay, Ontario, where Miss June Wilson is librarian. 





PHILOSOPHY IN THE MASS AGE 


BY Dr. Georce P. Grant 


Professor of Philosophy, Dalhousie University 


This book is an adaptation of Professor Grant's highly successful C.B.C. 
radio series. It provides the thoughtful reader with some pungent re- 
flections on the assumptions on which our modern society bases its beliefs. 
This permanent record of a notable series of lectures will be welcomed 
both by the large numbers of listeners and by those who missed the 
original presentation. $3.50 
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WHO 
ARE THE 
PROFESSIONALS ? 


Alan Thomas 





This article is based on a questionnaire circulated two years ago to 
250 Canadian adult educators. 


QUESTIONNAIRE AND SAMPLE 

Circulation of the questionnaire was begun in the fall of 1957; the 
final returns arrived approximately a year later. Any questionnaire is 
as good as the explicitness of its questions and the extent of the coverage. 
Since we propose to repeat the questions in this analysis, their value and 
the legitimacy of interpretation can be decided by the reader. The latter 
problem is more complicated. The locating of people who identify them- 
selves as adult educators is a difficult and often questionable t task. We 
have used the most effective means we could find of reaching those 
people whom we identified as such, namely the Joint Planning Com- 
mission and various provincial counterparts, plus many additional per- 
sonal contacts. Still, the people who bothered to answer, out of all 
those reached, may have biased our results in some unaccountable 
manner. It may be that those who feel most professional were more 
likely to answer, though these may not be the most important for our 
purposes. The lack of clear formulation of the field, and the obvious 
principles that militate against such a clear delineation make it difficult 
to identify people clearly, and more important, for them to identify 
themselves. Perhaps we should be impressed with the number of people 
who have accepted the identification and replied to our questions with 
care. At any rate, our own report of positions held will indicate that 
with the exception of industrial trainers and industrial-vocationa] ad- 
ministrators, we have at least one response from every kind of position, 


and one from every province but Newfoundland and Prince Edward 
Island. 


GEOGRAPHICAL AND OCCUPATIONAL 
DISBURSEMENT 
Of approximately 250 questionnaires distributed, 51 were completed and 
returned. Provincial distribution was as follows:— 
Newfoundland 0 Ontario 12 
(Ottawa 1]) 
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Prince Edward Island 0 Manitoba 3 
Nova Scotia 5 Saskatchewan 4 
New Brunswick 1 Alberta 1 
Quebec 2 British Columbia 12 


Perhaps of much greater interest is the distribution of types of positions 
held. They are roughly as follows:— 


Government—F ederal 10 School Boards 4 
Provincial 9 Voluntary Agencies 18 
Universities 9 Local 1 


The Government positions include both the expected educational agen- 
cies such as the Citizenship Branch and Departments of Education, as 
well as others who might not ordinarily be identified as adult educators. 
For example:— 


Armed Services - Correctional Institutions ] 
Departments of Health and Welfare 8 


Universities include both recognized extension workers, though very few 
directors answered, and some members of other departments. Voluntary 
agencies are legion, including such agencies as Frontier College, Cana- 
dian Citizenship Council, Canadian Clubs, Women’s Institutes, Churches, 
Labour Unions, YMCA, Adult Education Associations, Community 
Planning Association and others. The one local respondent is a Public 
Library. This gives some profile of the kinds of people responding. With 
this taken into account, we can then conclude that the rest of the in- 
formation represents the opinions of the people who replied. 

Questions 1-5 were:— 

1 Name? 
Present Position? 
How long have you held this position? 
What position did you hold prior to this one and how long? 
Is this position one of full-time (part-time) responsibility for 
adult education? 
and are simply for purposes of identification. Of those replying sex 
and employment distribution were : 

Male 41 — of these 12 were part-time adult educators 

Female 10 — of these 7 were part-time adult educators 

Question 3 produced a spread from 16 years to 3 months. The 
median was 3% years indicating that the bulk of responses came from 
people employed for a relatively short time. When we compare them 
with question 4 to find that 19 people came from previous positions in 
the field of adult education, while 32 came from positions outside the 
field, or directly from school, we get a pattern of rapid growth in the 
last few years. It is also possible, if our initial conclusion that those who 
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replied feel more professionally about adult education is true, that the 
younger men and women just entering the field represent a strong 
career-minded point-of-view. Perhaps this not only predicts happily 
for the future, but also explains some of the stresses and strains within 
adult education at present. 

Question 5 (a) is difficult to assess and is perhaps the crux of the 
problem of organization and clarification of the field as a career or even 
as a profession. For purposes of simplification we divided the responses 
into the following types : 


administration and operation of courses 15 
administration and consultation or educational problems 32 
administration and teaching 8 
special l 


There are great numbers of teachers of adults. This we know. But 
apparently none identify themselves as adult educators. Perhaps because 
few if any teach adults full-time, and any who do, are so closely tied 
to standard educational administrative bodies, they never think of them- 
selves as adult educators. For the sake of the development of the field 
these people ought to be reached. They very likely have a great deal 
to teach us. 

The consistent association with administration is not new to any- 
one but perhaps this is useful information. One can either conclude that 
it is merely indicative of a certain period of growth in adult education 
or that this association is in the nature of adult education and needs 
greater acceptance and assimilation. From the point of view of training 
it may mean helping administrators increase their grasp of the educa- 
tional implications and opportunities within administration, or assisting 
educators to understand the nature of administrative practices. It does 
also suggest two things. First, the rapid growth of the interest in group 
dynamics, administration, and communications within adult education 
is partially explained by the nature of the job; second that we should 
be very wary of accepting existing educational patterns in which ad- 
ministrators and teachers are sharply separated. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 

Question 6:—Would you describe briefly your own educational back- 
ground and training: high school (name), university (ies), programs 
followed; degrees; graduate study; present studies; training other 
than in a university ; relevant experience ; when did you enter adult 
education ; why ? 

This is an omnibus question with a great deal of useful information. 
Other people replying, educational achievement looks like this :— 
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High School Graduation — all but 1; B.A. 48; M.A. 26; Doc- 
torates 6. 


The types of programs followed were :— 


General Arts 18 Theology 2 Medicine 1 

Natural Sciences 7 Agriculture 2 Education 22 

Psychology & So- Social Work 7 Nursing 1 
cial Sciences 16 Library work 3 Forestry 1 


The general weighting of courses in favour of arts and education is 
probably what we would have expected. The variety of backgrounds 
amongst other people is more interesting, and perhaps confirms a general 
impression of the many-sidedness of adult education, and the multi- 
plicity of areas in which it is attracting interest. One would hope that 
this variety can be maintained, and that some strong attempts will be 
made to maintain it. It would be a pity if arts and ‘educ ation were to 
dominate even more thoroughly than they do now. All in all, the edu- 
cational level seems extraordinarily high. 
The tabulation of present studies is interesting, and is as follows : 


Reporting no studies, or not reporting 37 
Reporting professional study 1] 
Reporting other studies 6 


Perhaps this item is crucial. What is to be the attitude of adult educators 
towards their own life-long pursuits? The responses are not very en- 
couraging. However, there are some qualifications. Obviously people 
felt some diffidence about reporting individual reading and other activi- 
ties — indeed this remains a moot point for the field of adult education 
itself, though surely not when one talks about serious adult learning. 
Some respondents are obviously exhausted from strenuous seeking after 
a degree, and some report no time. The frequency with which some 
quiet attention to learning languages was reported is heartening. Still 
one is left with the question of what is a legitimate load of study for 
any person to carry ? If we don’t solve this for ourselves, we are hi irdly 
in a position to encourage others. 

Training other than in a university and relevant experience were 
ambiguous questions apparently. Some respondents substituted relevant 
experience for training and vice versa. As time goes on possibly the 
distinction will grow less, and as the educational implications of normal 
organization are explored, workshops, short courses, and other forms 
of training will become a normal segment of the mystique of experience. 
Perhaps they are already to a much greater extent than any of us 
realize. Those answering 6d identified the armed services (1), organized 
short courses (8), voluntary work (5), other professional training (11). 
In answer to 6e, respondents reported : administrative experience (19), 
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school teaching (10), armed services (3), voluntary work (1), adult 
teaching (1). Again the variety of responses indicates the complex 
nature of the field, and the difficulty of identifying exactly what ex- 
perience is relevant. The problem presented of course is a significant 
one when it comes to trying to both replace and supplement experience 
with training. 


HOW THEY GOT IN 
6f (when did you enter Adult Education) looks more footling than it is. 
Some respondents answered this with some mingled amazement and 
contempt. A surprising number provided dates and periods when they 
did enter adult education, indicating a growing tendency for the field 
to distinguish itself from other activities. The great majority found that 
they were actively involved in adult education as a result of progress 
through a certain administrative unit or organization. An interesting 
number indicated that their initial association with teaching adults 
occurred in the armed services. What is apparent is that not only are 
a number of new positions being created which are clearly distinguished 
as positions with responsibilities for adult education, but also that certain 
administrative positions are more clearly revealing their educational 
implications. A recent collection of reading concerned with the mediaeval 
period states that one of the characteristics of that period was that 
everyone was trying to educate someone else. Apparently our own 
period is to be described in these terms with equal accuracy. 
6g (Why?) These answers are of course especially interesting. 
Though one doesn’t always take answers of this kind at face value, still 
one wonders how they would have appeared as little as twenty years 
ago. For purposes of simplification we have divided the responses as 
follows : 
®@ for the good of mankind — 6 
®@ because the opportunity presented itself — 20 
(this includes both those people who found adult education an 
increasingly absorbing part of a job they were already doing, 
and those who regarded it as an interesting opportunity for a 
career). 
® special job to be done — 11 
(this includes people who identify a special group, such as 
women or immigrants, to be worked with and helped). 
® enthusiasm for teaching adults — 4 
® liked people — 3 
Who knows why anyone does anything, but responses of this sort 
give us some idea of the generalized image of adult education. How 
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would it compare with a similar question addressed to doctors or 
lawyers ? What is of interest is the decline of the kinds of answers 
that one would associate with a ‘movement’ and the increase of those 
characteristic of a vocation or a profession. Also interesting are the 
specialized interests which perhaps give us a clue as to why people 
don’t always identify with adult education. It also throws some light 
on the answer to question 10. 

Questions 7, 8, 9 provide some causes for reflection. We have dis- 
carded question 8 — ‘Are you engaged in training of other people in adult 
education ?” — because when we came to analvze it we realized it didn’t 
tell us much. What it did tell us (12 people answered ‘yes’) seemed 
inconsequential. 


IN SERVICE TRAINING 
Question 7 — ‘Are you interested in or engaged in further training of 
vourself ?’ Please specify what kind you feel is necessary. 

@ 34 said ‘ves’. 

@ 31 people are interested in further professional training. 

® 9 said ‘no’. 


Question 9 — What are the main impediments to securing training 
for vourself or for others : 

® Time — 27 people 

® Backing (financial and moral) — 17 

® Not enough programs — 11 
The second and third responses seem of great importance. Apparently 
there is a greater demand for organized training than our opportunities 
for it suggest. Secondly, apparently many people feel the need of more 
encouragement from their organizations than they are getting. This is 
possibly a result of the fact that while they have identified new func- 
tions, their organizations have not. Perhaps the number of people who 
specify time are merely reflecting the same situation. What was sur- 
prising was the number of people with both money and time but with 
no place to go. The issue must be faced squarely. If we cannot persuade 
our own organizations to accept the responsibility and administrative 
complexity of education and work combined, we are hardly likely to 
plav a very great role in advising others. We also, apparently, must 
provide more professional training. 


TRAINING FOR THE FUTURE 

Question 10 — What background of experience and education should 
anvone wishing to enter adult education have ? — again indicates the 
varietv of attitudes to adult education as a vocation (or perhaps as a 
calling) and as a profession. The answers are as follows : 
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No answer — 10 

Varies with type of adult education practical — 9 

Right attitude and wish to help — 16 
and in detail : 

Liberal Arts — 25 

Professional training — adult education — 9 

social sciences — 9 
Skills — administrative — 17 
teaching — 10 

Six people indicated that nothing could replace experience and one 
indicated that a professional attitude was of greatest importance. The 
manifold quality of the life of anyone in the field was suggested by one 
respondent who summed up the necessary skills hinted at by nearly 
everyone else. He insisted that a man must have some experience in 
group work, management, accounting, fund-raising, selling, and special 
experience in communications. He concluded, however, that unless the 
individual had the right attitude ‘he should market all these consider- 
able talents elsewhere’. Nothing better indicates the ‘renaissance man’ 
quality of the adult educator, and its frequently unacclaimed function 
of cutting across and through a society deeply fragmented by speciali- 
zation. It certainly presents a problem in training. 


CONCLUSIONS 
We could comment at some length on the implications. The insistence 
on university education, and the mystique of liberal arts is well marked. 
After that there is less consensus. The reply that it depends on the type 
of education one is practicing, especially noticeable among respondents 
from labour organizations, indicates a sizeable residue of the movement 
attitude inherent in adult education, and the attachment of the practices 
with a specific organization and a specific ideology. Implied here is the 
belief that there is no body of material and practices common to the 
field, rather that adult education is too closely linked with specific 
goals, social and individual. When one considers the significance of a 
tvpe of education which does not prepare for further responsible de- 
cisions, but affects them directly, the point-of-view cannot be dismissed. 
Still there seem enough institutions operating with sufficiently generalized 
social goals to provide some professional unity. The disorganized re- 
sponses regarding graduate training perhaps reflect lack of experience 
with appropriate programs as the belief that it can’t be done. However, 
a constant throughout is a healthy distrust of over-institutionalizing the 
field. 

A frequent response is the concern with intangible personal qualities, 
the qualities that in the past could be taken for granted about people 
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attracted to a little-recognized, badly paid, and under-populated move- 
ment, in which all participants were brothers. It is true that adult 
education is sufficiently powerful and sufficiently vulnerable that one 
does have to be concerned about opportunists and fakers. 

Well, there it is. There is sufficient evidence for you to judge the 
validity and to draw conclusions quite contrary to those presented. 
What it suggests to us is a portrait, or better, a profile, of a significant 
occupation emerging from its early period and struggling to both under- 
stand and develop itself. It would be interesting to speculate on the 
conditions that have brought this about. What we do know is that such 
birth pangs have appeared before in the world, and disappeared just 
as quickly. Both these possibilities confront us sharply in the pattern 
apparent here. 


Mr Thomas is on the staffs of the Departments of University Extension 
and Education, University of British Columbia. 
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CAAE’s 
TRAVEL-STUDY 
FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 


Muriel W. Jacobson 


FREEDOM TO EXPLORE 

The trite comment — ‘What a difference a little money can make!’ — loses 
its hackneyed character when applied to ca ar’s Study-Travel Fellow- 
ship program. Relatively small grants, none more than $1500 (U.S.), 
have made it possible for professionals in Canadian continuing education 
to supplement their own resources sufficiently to engage in a variety of 
learning experiences. Some have qualified for advanced degrees. Others 
have made new approaches to their fields of professional interest by 
enriching and refreshing their capacities through observation of other 
adult learning techniques and programs both in Canada and abroad. 
Still others have experimented with new ideas in pilot project situations 
or recorded new experiments for publication. 

In other words, the degree of flexibility which has been exercised 
with critical imagination by CAAE’s National Fellowships Committee 
in the granting of awards has meant often unique, and always significant, 
enrichment for the successful candidates. Two examples will serve to 
illustrate the range of participation in this program. One candidate ‘in 
search of new approaches in concept and method to education via the 
mass media’, writes: ‘I prepared no report, wrote no articles nor re- 
ceived any degrees as a result of this experience. It was, however, per- 
sonally very stimulating and has since contributed directly and indirect}, 
to my work... . I gained a broad understanding of educational 
broadcasting in the U.S.A. which has been useful in multiple ways 
ever since. Even less tangible, but personally more significant, was the 
opportunity to discuss the philosophy and method of educational broad- 
casting with a variety of people with similar concerns but with very 
different backgrounds and experiences.’ The second example is an im- 
pressive thesis in completion of a Ph.D. degree at an American Univer- 
sity — An Opinion Survey of Agricultural Extension Work in Ontario. 


HOW THE MONEY IS HANDLED 

How this all started is another evidence of CaAe’s initiative in pro- 
viding facilitating service to adult education in Canada. In fact it is 
the U.S.A.’s Fund For Adult Education of the Ford Foundation which 
has made available to CA AE an amount of $15,000 each year for the 
past three years to administer in the same fashion as their own Leader- 
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ship Training Awards. Accordingly, a National Fellowships Committee 
(with Dr J. E. Robbins, of Encyclopedia Canadiana fame, and Mr J. H. 
Sword, University of Toronto’s School of Graduate Studies Secretarv, 
as Chairman and Secretary respectively) has recently awarded grants 
to eleven 1959-60 candidates, These added to the awards made in 
1957-58 and 1958-59, have allowed forty professionals in adult educa- 
tion to benefit from this unusual category of fellowship assistance for 
travel, study and research. 

The policy of the Committee is broadly defined with the deliberate 
intent of maintaining flexibility in relation to amounts, tenure, the 
situation of the applicants and the scope and nature of the project 

be undertaken. 

Awards may be as minimum as the $500 which enabled a candi- 
date to develop a blueprint for library service, using an area where 
the regionalism of smaller libraries would allow for the greatest service 
to adults as well as to children. Pointing out that small village and 
town libraries do not serve genuinely the public interest if operating in 
isolation with no central guidance or direction, the blueprint took 
account both of the need to preserve the best of the spirit of local pride 
and enterprise with which small libraries guard their local autonomy 
and also the need to combine it with a plan for the general over-all 
growth and improvement of the whole region. Consideration was also 
given to the need for modern methods of business, administration, tech- 
nical procedures and new concepts of library service in a variety of 
communications media. 

On the other hand, both amount and tenure may be larger and 
longer. An amount of $1000 freed a Labour Education Director to 
travel and record ‘an historical and analytical review of the education 
program of the Canadian Congress of Labour from its founding in 1940 
until it merged with the Trades and Labour Congress in April, 1958 as 
the Canadian Labour Congress’. In pursuit of this purpose, the candi- 
date was enabled to travel throughout Canada, giving particular atten- 
tion to the relationships of the then Canadian Congress of Labour with 
both universities and community organizations. 

The Committee also exercises its flexibility with regard to age, 
marital status, and sex. Successful candidates have been both men and 
women and have included early-comers to their professional fields and 
those with long experience, and all with varying family responsibilities. 
It is indeed an unusual tvpe of award which enables an older man with 
family to qualify for transfer to another field of professional endeavour 
after remaining, through conviction of need, in adult education in a TB 
sanitorium until the foreseen declining incidence of the disease dictated 
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the change. His well-conceived plan of study for qualification in other 
types of community adult education won an award which will make 
a bold change possible for this candidate. 


WHAT THEY STUDIED 
Adult education as a field of professional service is as broadly inter- 
preted as CAAE’S definition — imaginative training for citizenship — 
permits. Since applications are invited from those working in any type 
of adult education in any part of Canada, it is not surprising that the 
awards reflect a breadth of interest and variety of occupation consistent 
with the citizenship definition. In 1957-58 the projects to which assis- 
tance was given included the fields of agricultural extension, museum 
education, research in industrial education and in educational television. 
In 1958-59 successful candidates pursued study on the press as a power 
in Canadian life, investigated libraries and adult education and studied 
programs of liberal and fine arts education particularly in sparsely 
settled and rural areas. Surveys were conducted on the use of films 
as an educational medium in a varietv of centres in the U.S.A. and 
to collect data for a publication on museum teaching. Group relations, 
parent education research, Indian-Canadian integration, and_ craft 
instruction for adults, were all areas of interest to which assistance was 
given. 

While the National Fellowships Committee does not require a 
report as a condition of the award, a substantial amount of published 
and private documentation is accumulating. Fellowship holders’ reports 
now available and in progress, are marked with an asterisk in the 
Bibliography of Canadian Investigations and Research in Adult Education 
by Miss Diana Ironside, appearing in this issue. Presumably this testifies 
to the validity of the Committee’s conviction that, where the award 
has been used in a project which produced material valuable for wider 
dissemination, a report, essay, occasional paper, thesis, or book would 
result. 

The official announcement of the 1959-60 successful candidates is 
the conclusion of this report on CAAE’s Travel-Study Fellowship 
Program. 

Mr Robert Sevigny, Sociologist, Mlle. Lise Roquet, and Mlle 
Michele Roussin, all staff at the University of Montreal Research Centre 
in Human Relations, plan to attend a three-week course at the National 
Training Laboratory in Group Relations at Bethel, Maine. These candi- 
dates are engaged in a three-year research project ‘to demonstrate the 
relationship between the individuals in a group and the socialization 
process of these individuals as the explicatory factor of maladjustment 
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in team-work.’ 

Mr Roger Schwass, Editor Manager, National Farm Radio Forum, 
will travel throughout Canada meeting Farm Forum, agricultural ex- 
tension and rural adult education leaders and will investigate the possi- 
bilities of Farm Forum-TV experiments. 

Mr Peter Martin, Staff Associate of CAAE’s Commission for 
Continuous Learning, will qualify for a Master’s Degree. The working 
title of his thesis is An Analysis of Values in North American Adult 
Education through the Application of Categories of Valuation used by 
Steven C. Pepper. 

Mr David S. Mewhort, Co-ordinator, Auxiliary Services, Toronto 
Board of Education, will travel and study adult education emanating 
from state-controlled public school authority in the U.S.A. 

Father Claude Labelle, S.J., who is Supervisor of Adult Programs 
at the College Sainte-Marie, Montreal, will attend a summer course at 
Teachers’ College in New York for post-graduate work in administration. 

Mr Charles R. Gunn, who is Supervisor of Schools in Westville, 
Nova Scotia, this summer will do field work and gain information on 
the role of the Atlantic Provincial Governments in Adult Education. 

Mr Foster Vernon, Director of Education, Niagara Peninsula Sani- 
torium, St. Catharines, Ontario, will seek additional academic qualifi- 
cations preparatory to moving into a broader scope of adult education 
in community activities. 

Mr W. H. McKay, who is Supervisor of the Petroleum Industry 
Training Service, at the Extension Department of the University of 
Alberta, will attend summer school to complete degree qualifications. 

M Jean H. Lagassé, formerly a Liaison Officer of the Citizenship 
Branch of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration, has just com- 
pleted a research project for the Manitoba Government on The People 
of Indian Ancestry in Manitoba. He will visit Indian relocation centres 
in the U.S.A. with special interest in problems of integration and 
fundamental education. 

This third series of awards will enable another group of profes- 
sional leaders in adult education in Canada to invigorate their experience 
or raise their qualifications through this program. If and when U.S. 
dollars are no longer available for this purpose, on the evidence it 
seems important to express a more than pious hope that Canadian 
resources can be found to continue this liberating, supplementing 
service to match growing interest in improved professional standards 
in the broad field of adult education. (please see p. 385). 











CANADIAN 
INVESTIGATIONS AND RESEARCH 
IN ADULT EDUCATION 


Diana J. Ironside 


In any attempt to collect data in the adult education field, a writer must 
be armed with audacity as well as diligence. He must also be prepared 
to explain what ‘adult education’ is to a great variety of scholars and 
workers in various disciplines. The constant repetition of what this 
‘broad’ field comprises may dull his wits, but does not lessen the need 
for a kind of nonchalance in the face of obviously-deserved but un- 
avoidable criticism! 

This apologia is intended to explain the unintentional selectiveness 
of this list of recent (since 1956) and current investigation in Canadian 
adult education. The obvious pressures of time and space have limited 
the bibliography to notes on material that was easily obtained through 
the usual channels and through contacts known to the CAA Ee. 

The subject headings were chosen to suit the material in hand, and 
obviously do not cover the whole field. There has been no attempt, within 
the categories, to separate short reports from extensive research for 
doctoral degrees, nor to separate work in progress from what has already 
been published. The annotations should give all the relevant information. 
The items that are starred (*) are reports of investigations carried on 
by some holders of Ca ae Travel-Study Fellowships. 

All of these report are not available from Caar, and enquiries 
should be made to the appropriate source for further information. 


A ADULT EDUCATION — SURVEYS 
1 Statistical 

CANADA, DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS. EDUCATION DIVISION. ADULT 
EDUCATION SECTION. Survery of adult education, 1957-58. Estimated 
completion: November, 1959. 
Scope: First of an annual series, to survey adult education activities of 
universities and colleges, and publicly operated adult education activi- 
ties assisted and operated by federal and provincial government 
agencies. Will contain information on organization and geographical 
scope, classes and courses by subject matter and enrolment, charac- 
teristics of participants, other activities, staff and finances. 
Enquiries to: Adult Education Section, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa. To be published by Queen’s Printer. 
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2. General 

EMARD, Clarence H. A portrait of adult education in a central Alberta 

town. (M.Ed., University of Alberta). Completed: Fall, 1958. 
Scope: To describe and analyze all forms of adult education found 
in the community from October to March, 1957-58. A complete survey 
of all the community organizations was made and their structure and 
functioning examined. The second part of study deals with the mass 
media as agencies of adult education. The study provides a basis 
on which to plan further studies of adult education in the community, 
and improvements in the quality and coverage of specific programs. 
Available on loan: Library, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta. 

GUNN, Charles Reginald. Adult education in Pictou County, N.S. (M.Ed., 
University of Toronto). Completed: 1957. 

Scope: To report the total adult education activity in Pictou County, 
sponsored by government departments, co-operatives, labour, com- 
munity and educational organizations, women’s groups, etc. No 
evaluation was attempted. 

Available on loan: Library, Ontario College of Education, University of 
Toronto, Toronto. 

Kipp, James Robbins (Roby). Adult education in the Caribbean. (Report 
to the Extra-Mural Department, University College of the West Indies, 
published by caage). Completed: July, 1958. 

Scope: To survey extension work by the University College of the 
West Indies in the islands of the West Indies, and in British Honduras 
and British Guiana, with some evaluation of this program, and to 
consider what should be done over the next five years and offer 
recommendations. 

Sponsorship: Investigation partially supported by Carnegie Corporation 
of New York. 

Available: caag, 113 St. George Street, Toronto 5, Ontario. $5.00. 


3 Philosophical 

*MARTIN, Peter Gerald. An analysis of values in North American adult 
education through the application of the categories of valuation used 
by Steven C. Pepper. (working title only). (M.A., University of 
Toronto). Estimated completion: September, 1959. 
Scope: An attempt to apply the descriptive and explanatory criteria of 
human values, developed by philosophers using new findings in the 
social sciences, to the values implicitly and explicitly held by adult 
educators. A tentative hypothesis is that the actual, motivating values 
are very different from the value statements commonly cited by 
adult educators. 
Sponsorship: caae Travel-Study Fellowship (F.A.k.) 
Enquiries to: Author, CAAE, 113 St. George Street, Toronto. 


B ADULT EDUCATION IN RELATION TO GOVERNMENTS AND 
FORMAL EDUCATION 
1 Governments 
*cunn, Charles Reginald. The role of Atlantic provincial governments in 
adult education. (Ed.D., University of Toronto). Estimated completion: 
Spring, 1961. 
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Scope: To ascertain what these governments are doing in the field of 
adult education, and how the present situation developed; to indicate 
the problems faced by these governments in engaging in adult 
education; and to suggest what part they should play in this field. 
Sponsorship: caag Travel-Study Fellowship (F.a.£.) 
Enquiries to: Author, 136 Terrace Street, New Glasgow, N‘S. 
WALES, Bertram Edward. The development of adult education in British 
Columbia. (Ed.D., Oregon State College). Completed: April, 1958. 
Scope: To study how publicly sponsored adult education programs 
have developed in different areas of B.C. and to describe their present 
status. Study limited to organized educational programs, mainly those 
sponsored by the Department of Education, particularly the public 
night schools. 
Enquiries to: Author, 3065 West 24th Street, Vancouver 8, B.C. 


2 Higher education 

HARRIS, Robin S. A history of higher education in Canada, (nccv). 
Estimated completion: September, 1960. 

Scope: A study of the development of university curriculum and the 
development of scholarship and research, in all fields. It will include 
references to university adult education. 

Sponsorship: Study undertaken with the assistance of the National 
Conference of Canadian Universities and the Canada Council. 
Enquiries to: Author, Department of English, University College, 
University of Toronto, Toronto. 

HARRIS, Robin S. and Arthur tremsiay. A bibliography of higher educa- 
tion in Canada. (Nccu). Estimated completion: Early 1960. 

Scope: References will be made to adult education literature. 
Sponsorship: Undertaken for the National Conference of Canadian 
Universities. 

Available: To be published under nccu auspices in 1960. 

Kipp, James Robbins (Roby). Adult education in the Canadian uni- 
versity. (National Conference of Canadian Universities and Canadian 
Association for Adult Education). Completed: 1956. 

Scope: To undertake a comprehensive enquiry into extension activity 
and all phases of adult education in Canadian universities, with some 
comparison of American and British experience. 

Sponsorship: Investigation partially supported by Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York. 

Available: caage, 113 St. George Street, Toronto. $2.50 and $3.50 
(bound). 

LAIDLAW, Alexander Fraser. The campus and the community. (Ed.D., 
University of Toronto). Completed: 1958. 

Scope: To review and describe the program of St. Francis Xavier 
University, Antigonish, Nova Scotia, in adult education, and to 
interpret it as an example of university work in this field. 

Available on loan: Library, Ontario College of Education, University 
of Toronto, Toronto. 


3 Schools 





BRITISH COLUMBIA. UNIVERSITY. DEPARTMENT OF UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. A 
report to the Royal Commission on Education (British Columbia) on 
the relationship of secondary schools and adult education. Completed: 
December, 1958. To be published: Spring, 1959. 

Scope: To make recommendations regarding the proper relationship 
between secondary schools and present agencies of public education, 
and between individuals and the demands placed on them by a rapidly 
developing technical society. 

Enquiries to: Alan M. Thomas, Department of University Extension, 
University of British Columbia, Vancouver 8, B.C. 


C ADULT EDUCATION IN RELATION TO COMMUNITY 
INSTITUTIONS 

1 Libraries 

*SCHRYVER, Mary Louise. Blue print for library service in the Kent- 
Chatham region. (M.A., University of Michigan). Completed: 1958. 
Scope: To develop a plan for the regionalization of smaller libraries 
to allow for the greatest service to adults as well as to children. 
Sponsorship: cAAE Travel-Study Fellowship (F.a.£.) 
Available: Canadian Library Association, 46 Elgin Street, Ottawa. 
(Occasional paper, No. 15; June, 1958). 35c. 


2 Museums 

HOME, Ruth M. The museum and the community. Estimated completion: 
Spring, 1959. 
Scope: To survey the relationship of community and museum in 
Canada and to suggest ways of improving relationship. 
Sponsorship: cAAE Travel-Study Fellowship (F.A.£.) 
Enquiries to: Author, 97 Farnham Avenue, Toronto. 

*mARTIN, Ella N. A. study of learning in museums. (Royal Ontario 
Museum, Toronto). Estimated completion: June, 1959. 
Scope: To study adult learning in other museums, showing how the 
authentic, three-dimensional objects in museum collections are stimuli 
to thought and learning, and how they contribute to a sense of 
perspective in history and to appreciation of other cultures. 
Sponsorship: caaE Travel-Study Fellowship (F.A.£.) 
Enquiries to: Author, Education Division, Royal Ontario Museum, 
Toronto. 

osTicuy, Jean-René. Musée d’art et culture populaire. (Article, pub- 
lished in journal Affrontement (France) No. 6, Juin 1958). 
Scope: To clarify the relations between museum work and adult 
education. 
Sponsorship: A Canadian Government fellowship, awarded in Spring 
of 1957 for study in France. 
Enquiries to: Author, Exhibition Extension Services, National Gallery 
of Canada, Ottawa. 


3 Hospitals 
IRONSIDE, Diana Joan. The role of education in sanatoria and mental 
hospitals. (working title only). (caaz). Estimated completion: Fall, 
1959. 
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Scope: To survey present kinds of educational activity in sanatoria, 
pvA hospitals and mental hospitals across Canada, and to suggest 
lines of development for effective programs in educational therapy 
in such institutional settings. 

Sponsorship: caaz Travel-Study Fellowship (F.a.£.) 

Enquiries to: Author, cAag, 113 St. George Street, Toronto. 


D ADULT EDUCATION IN SPECIFIC SUBJECT AREAS 
1 Vocational 

LYNAM, Josephine B. and Wendell B. rHompson. A history of vocational 
education in New Brunswick. (working title only). (Vocational Board, 
Department of Education, Fredericton, N.B.) Estimated completion: 
Late 1959. 

Scope: To draw together, for publication, all the threads respecting 
the development of vocational education in New Brunswick. 
Sponsorship: Study undertaken for the Vocational Board, Department 
of Education, New Brunswick. 

Enquiries to: Miss Lynam, Box 784, Fredericton, N.B. 

*MUSSALLEM, Helen K. Pilot project for evaluation of schools of nursing 
in Canada. (Canadian Nurses’ Association, Ottawa). Estimated com- 
pletion: 1960. 

Scope: To determine whether Canadian schools of nursing are ready 
for a program of accreditation and to determine the basis on which 
schools of nursing in Canada can be accredited; to determine personnel, 
other resources and funds necessary to carry out a national program 
of accreditation. 

Sponsorship: caaeE Travel-Study Fellowship (F.a.z)—Study under- 
taken for Canadian Nurses’ Association. 

Enquiries to: Author, Canadian Nurses’ Association, 270 Laurier 
Avenue West, Ottawa. 


2 International affairs 

*sacopson, Muriel W. A comprehensive re-orientation of total university 
effort in international education as illustrated by Michigan State 
University. (working title only). (cAagE). Estimated completion: 
Winter, 1959. 

Scope: Having participated in Michigan State University’s Study- 
Seminar on International Education, Spring 1958, the author applies 
its relevant findings to university programs (in research, curriculum 
and overseas relationships) in international education in Canadian 
universities. 

Sponsorship: caae Travel-Study Fellowship (F.a.£.) 

Enquiries to: Author, caAaE, 113 St. George Street, Toronto 5. 

SELMAN, Gordon R. Survey on adult education about international affairs 
carried on by Canadian universities. April 1956 to March 1957. 
(University of British Columbia). Completed: 1957. 

Scope: To indicate the extent to which the universities of Canada 
were discharging their responsibilities in the field of providing edu- 
cational opportunities about international affairs for adults. 
Sponsorship: Study undertaken for caaE Standing Committee of Non- 
Credit University Extension. 
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Available on loan: caar Research Library. 


3 Science 

MACDONALD, I. C. Effects of growth of the inheritance of learning; the 
meaning of the growth of scientific information for education for the 
advancement of scientific knowledge. (M.Ed., University of Alberta). 
Completed: 1957. 
Scope: In three parts, study deals with the growth of scientific 
information—doubling every fifteen years; shows how growth affects 
scientific endeavour—enforcing increasing specialization and impeding 
communication; summarizes the educational demands of this growth 
—the necessity of adopting the principle of continuous learning. 
Enquiries to: Library, University of Alberta, Edmonton. 


4 Liberal 

*KENNEDY, Robert. Non-credit liberal arts education for adults. (Adult 
Education Division, Nova Scotia Department of Education). Estimated 
completion: Late 1959. 

Scope: To examine methods of encouraging and conducting non-credit 
courses in libera! arts education for adults with a view to selecting 
and devising methods applicable in small town and rural areas, as 
well as in cities, and suitable for use by a provincial education 
department. 

Sponsorship: caaE Travel-Study Fellowship (F.a.£c.)—Study under- 
taken for Adult Education Division, Nova Scotia Department of 
Education. 

Enquiries to: Author, Box 339, Pictou, N.S. 

THOMAS MORE INSTITUTE FOR ADULT EDUCATION, MONTREAL. An idea of adult 
liberal education; report after ten years. Completed: June, 1956. 
Scope: To attempt to communicate the idea of liberal adult education 
that has emerged from the Institute’s experience with high-calibre 
courses in many fields over the past ten years. 

Available: Author, 2054 McGill College Avenue, Montreal. 


5 Rural adult education 

*paKER, Harold Reid. An opinion survey of agricultural extension work 
in Ontario. (Ph.D., Cornell University). Completed: February, 1959. 
Scope: To determine the degree of consensus on questions related to 
extension work between specified groups of government extension 
workers and farm operators; and to identify problem areas of current 
interest to agricultural extension work in tario. 

Sponsorship: cAAE Travel-Study Fellowship (F.a.c.) — Study under- 
taken for Extension Branch, Ontario Department of Agriculture. 
Available on loan: Massey Library, Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph, Ontario; Director of Extension, Department of Agriculture, 
Toronto, Ontario. 

CANADA. SASKATCHEWAN. ROYAL COMMISSION ON AGRICULTURE AND RURAL 
Lire. Report No. 6; Rural education. (Government of Saskatchewan). 
Completed: 1956. 

Scope: To examine the changes in the structure and operation of the 
system of rural education in Saskatchewan today, and to analyze the 
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organization, administration, and resources of education in the light 
of economic and social conditions in the rural community. 
Available: Queen’s Printer, Regina, Saskatchewan. $1.00. 

Lipster, Echo Lenore R. Major aspects of the development of 4-H Club 
work in Canada. (M.Sc., Cornell University). Completed: May, 1958. 
Scope: To conduct research into the beginnings of 4-H Club work in 
Canada. Study covers each province, but information on Manitoba. 
Quebec and Newfoundland is sketchy. 

Sponsorship: Canada Foundation—Princess Alice Foundation scholar- 
ship. 
Available on loan: Canadian Council on 4-H Clubs, Ottawa. 


E CO-OPERATIVES AND LABOUR EDUCATION 
1 Co-operatives 

BRAID, Andrew Falcnor. Some significant aspects of the role of co- 
operatives in adult education and community development. (MS., 
Cornell University). Completed: June, 1958. 
Scope: An attempt to synthesize some of the significant relationships 
between co-operatives and adult education in general, and show how 
both can make a contribution to community development. The author 
drew on his experience in the Antigonish movement and his work 
in China and India. 
Sponsorship: Grant from Ford Foundation via Cornell University 
Comparative Extension Education Seminar Program; also cAAE Travel- 
Study Fellowship (F.a.£.) 
Available on loan: Author, 237 Cornell Quarters, Ithaca, N.Y. 


2 Labour education 

*HEPwoRTH, Albert Lee. The educational activities of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour, 1940-1956; a report and an evaluation. Estimated 
completion: December, 1959. 
Scope: An historical and analytical review of the education program 
of the Canadian Congress of Labour, from its founding in 1940, until 
it merged with the Trades and Labour Congress in April 1956, as 
the Canadian Labour Congress. 
Sponsorship: caae Travel-Study Fellowship (F.a.£) 
Enquiries to: Author, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport 
and General Workers, 230 Laurier Avenue West, Ottawa 4. 


F ADULT EDUCATION IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 

ELLIss, James D. Report on management development program. (Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission of Ontario). Completed: September, 1957. 
Scope: A research project concerned with behaviour and attitude 
change in supervisory personnel after a two-week training course in 
human relations and administration. Data collected through inter- 
views of subjects, and some of their superiors and subordinates. 
Enquiries to: Author, H.E.P.C., 620 University Avenue, Toronto. 


G RESIDENTIAL ADULT EDUCATION 
LOOSLEY, Elizabeth. Residential adult education; a Canadian point of 
view. (CAAE). Estimated completion: June, 1959. 
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Scope: To describe the philosophy underlying residential adult 
education in Canada, with illustrative examples from various types of 
programs. 

Sponsorship: CAAE, as part of a project on Residential Adult Education, 
supported by the Citizenship Branch, in 1958-59. 

Available: caaz, 113 St. George Street, Toronto—price yet to be 
determined. 


H LEADERSHIP, GROUP DEVELOPMENT AND COUNSELLING 
1 Leadership 

GOODMAN, Marvin. Leadership training. (M.s.w., University of Toronto). 
Completed: September, 1958. 
Scope: To determine the ways in which the material of a leadership 
training course appeared in the activities of 15 groups led by volun- 
teer leaders at Holy Blossom Temple, Toronto, 1957-58. 
Available on loan: Library, School of Social Work, University of 
Toronto, Toronto 5. 


MERSON, Stanley R. Recruitment and training of program volunteers in 
group work agencies. (M.s.w., University of British Columbia). Com- 
pleted: 1957. 

Scope: To study the use of volunteers in recreational leisure-time 
agencies employing professional group workers in Vancouver. 
Available on loan: Through Inter-Library Loan Services. 


SHAPIRO, Seon. A comparison of trained and untrained volunteer group 
leaders. (M.s.w., University of Toronto). Completed. May, 1957. 
Scope: To study the effect of training volunteer group leaders on their 
development of program skills. 


Available on loan: Library, School of Social Work, University of 
Toronto 5. 


SMITH, David and Mabel JEssEE. On being a TA expert. (Study under- 
taken September, 1957 to November, 1958). Completed: Winter, 1959. 
Scope: Study of the problems facing a Technical Assistance expert 
(for Unesco), based on experience in two projects in Thailand—the 
Thailand-Unesco Fundamental Education Centre and the Thailand- 
Unesco Rural Teacher Education. Project. Data collected through the 
planning, reviewing, etc. of ongoing work, and through interviews 
of Thai and international staff on problems of working together. 
Recommendations for planning and operating of Ta Projects included. 
Available on loan: Author, c/o Box 136, Barrie, Ontario. 


2 Group development 

*mMAILHIOT, (Rev. Father) B., Fernand rousset, and others. Socialization 
and group dynamics. (Group Research Project, Centre de Recherches 
en Relations Humaines). Estimated completion: Summer, 1961. 
Scope: To demonstrate the relationship between the integration of 
individuals in a group and the socialization process of these individuals 
as the explicatory factor of maladjustment in team-work. 
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Sponsorship: Canada Council grants support this research; CAAE 
Travel-Study Fellowship (F.a.£.) also awarded to M. Roussel. 
Available: Results of study to be published in the Centre’s journal, 
Les contributions 4 l’étude des sciences de 'homme. Report may be 
available at the project’s completion. 

*rICHARD, Bruno J. A. Influence des groupes antécédents sur le groupe 
actuel. (M.A., Université de Montréal). Estimated completion: April, 
1959. 

Scope: To clarify the interpersonal relationships in a work team; 
concerned primarily with pre-experimental work for the purpose of 
focussing an instrument (Semantic differential) to measure the per- 
ceptions of antecedent primary groups. 

Sponsorship: case Travel-Study Fellowship (F.a.2.)—Study under- 
taken partially for Le Centre de Recherches en Relations Humaines, 
Montreal. 

Enquiries to: Author, 8640 Stirling, Montreal, P.Q. 


3 Counselling 

Keys, G. E. Maxwell. Certain aspects of guidance in Western Australia 
and New South Wales and Ontario. (Ed.D., University of Toronto). 
Completed: 1959. 
Scope: To examine the aims underlying guidance in education in the 
three selected areas, and the organization, techniques and tools 
deemed most practicable and effective in each. 
Available on loan: Library, Ontario College of Education, University 
of Toronto; and caaE Research Library. 


I VOLUNTARY ACTION 

CANADIAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EDUCATION. Voluntary action in a demo- 
cratic society. (Project; will result in a report or collection of papers). 
Estimated completion: Fall, 1959. 

Scope: To enquire into certain aspects of voluntary action, around a 
number of central issues of interest to voluntary organizations. 
Papers have been commissioned on some of these issues; e.g., the 
effect of sources of funds on voluntary action; Provincial and Federal 
governments in relation to voluntary action. Extensive bibliographies 
will be compiled. 

Sponsorship: Project supported by the Citizenship Branch. 

Enquiries: Director, caak, 113 St. George Street, Toronto. 

CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL. COMMUNITY FUNDS AND COUNCILS DIVISION. 
COUNCILS SECTION. Councils in modern perspective. (Prepared by a 
Study Committee). Completed February, 1959. 

Scope: To study the effects of the development of united funds on 
welfare councils, with consideration of all other new pressures on such 
councils. Document intended to serve as a guide to councils in 
charting their future course. 

Available: Canadian Welfare Council, 55 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa 3. 
$1.00. 

MACCULLIE, Andrew. Parent-Teacher Associations. (M.s.w., University of 
British Columbia). Completed: 1955. 

Scope: To study the objectives and accomplishments of P.T.A.’s with 
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special reference to citizenship education. 
Available on loan: Through Inter-Library Loan Services. 

OKAM, Mercy O. A study of the day program for young mothers in 
the ywca (M.s.w., School of Social Work, University of Toronto). 
Completed: September, 1957. 

Scope: To discover the relationship between agency objectives and 
the satisfaction derived by these mothers from the ywca young 
mothers’ day program. 

Sponsorship: ywca of Canada—World Service Scholarship. 

Available on loan: Library, School of Social Work, University of 
Toronto, Toronto 5. 

ROBINSON, Eric W. The history of the Frontier College, 1899-1954. (M.A., 
University of Toronto). Estimated completion: April, 1959. 

Scope: To give a factual and historical account of Frontier College 
from its inception and of the person who founded it, against the 
background of those camp conditions which gave rise to the need 
for it. A report of this research will be made available to research 
workers. 
Enquiries to: Author, Frontier College, 300 Sherbourne Street, Toronto. 
ross, Robert McG. A volunteer program for the patients of a mental 
hospital. (M.s.w., University of British Columbia). Completed: 1958. 
Scope: An evaluation of the volunteer program developed under the 
auspices of the Canadian Mental Health Association at Essondale, B.C. 
Available on loan: Through Inter-Library Loan Services. 


J ETHNIC GROUPS 
1 Indians 

HAWTHORN, Harry Bertham, Cyril S. BeLsHaw, and S. M. Jamieson. The 
Indians of British Columbia; a study of contemporary social adjust- 
ment. (University of British Columbia and University of Toronto 
Press). Completed: 1958. 

Scope: An attempt to look at the problems of B.C. Indians primarily 
from the points of view of social status, economic development, and 
municipal self-government. Special reference is made to changes 
that may be required in Indian Affairs Branch administration and in 
federal-provincial relationships. 

Sponsorship: Study commissioned from U.B.C. by Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration. 

Available: University of Toronto Press. Price $1.00. 

LAGASSE, Jean H. A study of the population of Indian ancestry living 
in Manitoba. (Undertaken by the Social and Economic Research 
Office, Department of Agriculture and Immigration, Manitoba). 3 
volumes. Completed: February, 1959. 

Scope: This project, which has resulted in a main report and two 
appendices on the population of Indian descent living in Greater 
Winnipeg and in rural Manitoba, was a study of the Métis population 
and such of the Indian population not on reserves, with a view to 
discovering whether their social integration and economic advance- 
ment could be facilitated. 

Available: Department of Agriculture and Immigration, Winnipeg, 
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Manitoba, under cover title: The people of Indian ancestry in Mani- 
toba; a social and economic study. 3 vols. $2.00. 

LATHAM, Car] R. The Indian Placement Programme administered by the 
Indian Affairs Branch of the Department of Citizenship and Immi- 
gration. (m.s.w., University of Toronto). Completed: September, 1958. 
Scope: To study the Indian Placement Program and the experiences 
of participants who left reserves to enter urban centres in Ontario 
for empioyment. 

Available on loan: Library, School of Social Work, University of 
Toronto, Toronto 5. 

OBLATE FATHERS IN CANADA. INDIAN AND ESKIMO WELFARE COMMISSION. 
Residential education for Indian acculturation. (University of Ottawa). 
Completed: 1958. 

Scope: Account of a workshop for superintendents of Indian schools 
operated by the Oblate Fathers in 1957, the main objective of which 
was to study the basic problem of Indian acculturation and ascertain 
how present structure and facilities of residential schools be better 
used and improved toward an efficient solution of this problem. 
Available: Indian and Eskimo Welfare Oblate Commission, University 
of Ottawa, Ottawa. 

RENAUD, André, 0.m.1. Indian education today. (Originally published in 
Anthropologia, No. 6, 1958). (University of Ottawa). Completed: 1958. 
Scope: A study of the Indian school, first in comparison with other 
Canadian schools in general, and second, as part of the educational 
process going on in the Indian communities. 

Available: Indian and Eskimo Welfare Oblate Commission, University 
of Ottawa, Ottawa. 


K MASS MEDIA 
1 General 
*SCHNELLER, Clarence Bradley. The use of mass media by Extension 

workers in Ontario. (M.Sc., Cornell University). Completed: February, 
1959. 
Scope: To establish a benchmark on what agricultural extension 
workers were doing in the use of radio, television and newspapers. 
Questionnaires were used to ascertain the extent and conditions of 
the use of the mass media among the field staff of the Extension 
Branch of the Ontario Department of Agriculture. 
Sponsorship: caae Travel-Study Fellowship (F.a.e.)—Study under- 
taken for the Extension Branch, Ontario Department of Agriculture. 
Available on loan: Author, Ontario Department of Agriculture, Petrolia, 
Ontario. (A summary report of major findings will be available later 
in 1959). 


2 Film 
CANADA. NATIONAL FILM BOARD. DISTRIBUTION BRANCH. Survey of film needs 
and uses. Estimated completion: 1959. 
Scope: To survey various organizations and groups which do or do 
not use films and define their needs and interests in films to assist 
in their programs or projects. Information collected by nrs field 
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representatives throughout Canada, and to be analyzed and compiled 
at NFB headquarters. 

Enquiries to: Distribution Branch, National Film Board, P.O. Box 6100, 
Montreal 3, P.Q. 

*KNOWLES, Arthur Frederick. A study in community film utilization. 
(Working title only). (National Film Board). Estimated completion: 
Spring, 1959. 

Scope: To study the use made of films designed to provide information, 
understanding, or to develop attitudes in selected American situations, 
rural and urban, by community organizations such as churches, 
P.T.A.’s, service clubs, etc. 

Sponsorship: caAae Travel-Study Fellowship (F.A.£.) 

Enquiries to: Author, 135 Empress Avenue, Pointe Claire, P.Q. 


3 Television 

sones, Gordon H. and Alan M. tHomas. The relationship between tele- 
vision coverage and the Federal election returns, 1952-1957-1958. 
(Term paper, University of British Columbia). Estimated completion: 
Spring, 1959. 
Scope: To test a hypothesis that specific election results were directly 
related to the extent of television coverage in Canada at the time 
of the election. So far the hypothesis seems untenable. 
Available on loan: Alan M. Thomas, Department of Extension, Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, Vancouver 8, B.C. 


L MISCELLANEOUS 

TORONTO. UNIVERSITY, ONTARIO COLLEGE OF EDUCATION. Term papers for Unit 
239 (Adult Education), under Dr. J. R. Kidd’s direction. (Course 
formerly Unit 15, M.Ed., University of Toronto). 
Scope: Papers cover a wide variety of topics, from descriptions of 
programs such as education in penitentiaries and for New Canadians 
to analyses of experiments such as the South Peel Round Table 
experiment in community adult education. 
Available on loan: caae Research Library, 113 St. George Street, 
Toronto 5. 


Miss Ironside is Information Officer, Canadian Association for Adult 
Education. 


Miss Jacobson is a CA A®¥ staff member on loan to the Canadian Com- 
mittee for World Refugee Year. 
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ADULT EDUCATION IN THE CARIBBEAN; the 
Extra-Mural Department of the University College of the West Indies. 
J. R. Kidd. Toronto ; Canadian Association for Adult Education, 1958. 
pp. 293. $5.00 ; offset. 


Dr Roby Kidd, Director of the c A Ar, spent the academic year 1957-58 
in the West Indies at the invitation of the University College and with 
the assistance of the Carnegie Corporation. This volume is the report 
of the study which he undertook. Too frequently, reports of outside 
experts have been such as to provoke hostile reaction in the Caribbean, — 
witness the extraordinary ineptitude of that published by the commission 
on the capital site. Here is one, however, that cannot but be well re- 
ceived ; not only is it competent and thorough, it is also marked by a 
genuine understanding and sympathy for the aspirations of West Indians. 

There is much more here of general interest to Canadians than the 
title may suggest. Indeed there is presently available no better intro- 
duction to the West Indies of today than that provided by the opening 
chapters of this report. The author makes particular], effective use of 
extracts from poems and novels by West Indians; these not only illus- 
trate his points and provide an insight into this rapidly developing 
society, they also furnish the reader with samples of the growing corpus 
of West Indian literature which may lead him to explore the bibliography. 
One may hope that these chapters, suitably expanded and revised (it is 
hardly surprising that they bear the m arks of hasty compilation), may 
come to enjov a wider circulation. And if there is need for an expanded 
version of what is offered by wav of introduction there may also be 
room for some abridgement of those sections which relate more specifi- 
cally to adult education in the Caribbean. It would be unfortunate if 
the size of this report (292 pages) were to act as a deterrent. 

When the University College of the West Indies was founded in 
Jamaica in 1947, the Extra-Mural Department established outposts in 
the other islands and in the two contributing territories of British Guiana 
and British Honduras. Spanning this arc of some 2400 miles, the only 
link between them aerial and expensive, have been half a dozen resident 
tutors and two peripatetic specialists in drama and industrial relations, 
their budgets slender, their equipment minimal, «nd their chief resource 
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the enthusiasm of the community in an emergent nation. In successive 
chapters on the territories and the several islands, Dr Kidd records their 
struggle and achievement. One senses the great variety of the region 
and the need for flexibility, the isolation of the small island, and the 
magnitude of the task with which the Department is confronted. One 
also realizes how much has been accomplished, from the community 
development seminars in troubled British Guiana of 1954 to the launch- 
linked drama festivals in the Leewards, Antigua, Nevis, St Kitts, and 
tinv Montserrat. 

Dr Kidd argues ably and at length the case for the university’s re- 
sponsibility for continuing education, mustering in support numerous 
quotations and examples from the United Kingdom and from Canada. 
It is clear that here and in the matter of the university's leadership in 
drama and the fine arts, there are still converts to be won. The Extra- 
Mural Department is not without its critics ; they must be highly selective 
in their undertakings, vet no selection can be fully satisfactory. This 
report, however, will give its members the encouragement they deserve 
and strengthen their claim on funds from University and other sources. 
Clearly far more can be done if only adequate finances are forthcoming. 
As might be expected, Dr Kidd’s section on sources of funds is the 
shortest and the least specific. But he is optimistic and encouraging and 
his recommendations are practical and not overly extravagant. The vast 
educational potential of radio has yet to be exploited and should have 
special relevance in the West Indies, whose people, besides being good 
talkers, are attentive listeners. Existing commercial stations have con- 
sciences only slightly keener than those of their Canadian counterparts 
called before the BBG, but governments in Jamaica and in Trinidad are 
now entering the field, assisted by advisers from the cBc. Dr Kidd 
urges the University College to assert its leadership and develop its 
Radio Unit. Television, too, has possibilities here, for although only a 
few can ever afford receivers, one has only to see the clusters around 
those in a Puerto Rican plaza to know that a large and eager audience 
can be reached. That island also, fortunate of course in a budget that is 
the envy of the West Indies, has demonstrated the part that low cost 
films can play in community development and education as well as the 
high artistic standard that can be achieved. Could they but afford to 
do so, the West Indies would follow suit, but, urges Dr Kidd, at least 
a start can be made now. Publication is difficult; a press is urgently 
required and the report suggests that it could be obtained without much 
difficulty. In all the outposts there is need for better quarters and equip- 
ment and for increased staff. There are other practical suggestions less 
expensive to implement : a greater use of committee structure to draw 
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on the considerable resources of the community and bring the university 
into closer contact with it ; the provision of information and advice about 
the correspondence and home study courses through which so many 
West Indians in the past have persevered to a degree; annual con- 
ferences for members of the staff. 

In all this, and much more besides, the region will require assistance. 
Some of it, thinks Dr Kidd, can be had for the asking, and no small part 
can be played by Canada and by Canadians. Certainly Canadian ex- 
perience often has a greater relevance in the Caribbean than that of 
the United Kingdom, from which the University College usually draws 
its inspiration. The report itself is evidence of this and if others show 
equal industry and understanding much can be accomplished. Nor is 
this a unilateral operation ; there is a great deal here that Canadians 
can learn with profit, not least in adult education, a field in which it 
seems that everyone is something of a pioneer. 

ALAN EARP 


ADULT EDUCATION; a comparative study. (International 
Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction). Robert Peers. London : 
Routledge & Kegan Paul. (Toronto: British Book Service) 1958. pp. 
xiv, 365. $6.00 


Now I know what the word ambivalent means! That’s how I feel about 
this book. 

To begin with — it is one of the few books that can be called 
essential, that is, for any library on adult education. This is to be ex- 
pected about a major book from Robert Peers, first Professor of Adult 
Education in Britain (or anywhere else, I presume); long-time scholar 
of adult education, and of the book Adult Rdlecution in Practice. 

Parts I and II of the book are admirable, certainly for anyone on 
this side of the Atlantic. They bring together, and into focus, more than 
150 years of adult education in the United Kingdom. It may be possible, 
by diligent effort, to find most of this material elsewhere, but nowhere 
so well assembled and presented so clearly. Had the book stopped there 
it would still be worth the price and worthy of careful study. 

Section II provides an interesting chapter dealing with the Adult 
Student and a quite inadequate chapter on Adult Learning. We have 
now advanced beyond the place where a cursory review of theory and 
practice, most of it prior to World War II, is anything but misleading 
in regard to what is now known about the ways in which adults learn. 

Section IV dealing with teaching style and methods is similarly in- 
complete, but since it does reflect British practice, and since much of 
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this practice is not well-known in North America, it makes a helpful 
contribution. 

But the book is presented as a comparative study. Nowhere does 
it really achieve this claim. What it does do, and this may be equally 
important and all that is possible, is to dramatize the need for a com- 
parative study and it suggests some of the directions and concepts which 
might be most usefully explored. Peers does provide a Section dealing 
with some of the international aspects of adult education, and short 
reviews of work in the United States, Germany and some of the under- 
developed countries. But the information is much too scanty, and the 
organization far from adequate to gain anything like a picture of re- 
lationships, or contrasts between various countries. 

As a concise statement about adult education in the United Kingdom 
it is excellent. As an introduction to the need for comparative study in 
adult education, it is worth attention. This is less than it attempts to be, 
but this is no mean achievement. 

J. R. KIDD 


EDUCATION, CULTURE AND THE SOCIAL ORDER. 
K. G. Saividain. Bombay: Asia Publishing House, 1958. pp. xvii, 295. 
Rs 10.50 


If there had been any doubt about the advantages to Canada of the 
UNESCO inspired program of East-West cultural exchanges, it should 
be dispelled by this book. Contacts with minds developed through the 
arts and the philosophy of the East will be of great value to us if this 
book is a sample of what is to come. 

The book is a collection of essays and speeches by Shri Saiyidain, 
Past-President of the Indian Adult Education Association, Educational 
Adviser to the Government of India, and frequent representative of his 
country at international educational gatherings. Saiyidain has taught at 
Columbia University and has been visiting lecturer at the Islamic In- 
stitute, McGill University, Montreal. 

His main thesis he states in the foreword: “Education is seen to 
be — except bv those who are or may pretend to be blind — not a side 
issue, not a decorative after-thought to the ‘real’ business of life, not a 
luxury which may be provided if possible, not a concession grudgingly 
extended to the “lower classes” but a basic activity without which life 
cannot fulfill its gracious promise.’ His book is about all of education, 
not just what happens in the classrooms of children or for young people 
at college. It is about the role and responsibility of science, about edu- 
cation for understanding, about intellectual freedom, the release of the 
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creative impulse, even the educational approach to peace. One gets more 
than a glimpse of the social and cultural setting in which education is 
found and must be planned. The pages are filled with a sense of urgency 
— that education cannot be complacent ; it must be on the move, and 
must deal with all aspects of living. ‘If we have integrity of spirit,’ savs 
Saividain, ‘we must learn to lead intellectually strenuous lives; we must 
study deeply and widely, cultivating the capacity to appreciate mean- 
ings instead of memorizing words and breaking through the rigid and 
narrow specialism of curricular subjects into the domain of knowledge 
that really illuminates.’ There is little of the alleged languor that is 
supposed to characterize the East — the book has much more of the 
trumpet blast in it than of the dream-inducing tones of Mantovani! In 
these pages we also meet a few Eastern poets: Tagore of course, but 
also the Muslim Iqbal :— 

‘sell out knowledge and purchase curiosity — 

knowledge is presumption while curiosity gives insight.’ 

But, if this is important, the book is also excee dingly practical in 
the notions it puts forward and the understanding of educational prac- 
tice that it affords. 

By now it must be obvious that we need to know Eastern people 
much better, if only for our own survival, through whatever means are 
open to us. It should be equally clear that we of the West will benefit 
significantly from this interchange. 


J. R. KIDD 
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113 


° AND 
(zt ) ALL THAT 
J. Roby Kidd 


All of the Junior Leaguers, from all over North America, are coming to 
Victoria in May. Their theme — The Pursuit of Learning. STUART 
KEATE publisher of the Victoria Times, LEONARD BROCKING- 
TON and guess whom have been invited to take part in the chase. And 
all the librarians, in their thousands, from the American Library Associa- 
tion and Canadian Library Association will be in Montreal next June. 


We have had our share of visitors at 113. HUGH SPRINGER, registrar 
of the University College of the West Indies, who made a great hit on 
Canadian Tv last year has been in, as has JOHN MORDECAI, head 
of the civil service of the new Federal Government of the West Indies. Others 
are: A. L. AYUSO, Director of Broadcasting for the British Honduras 
Broadcasting Service; RUDOLPH COUSINS from the Ministry of Agri- 
culture in Jamaica; SYED KAMARUL ZAMAN _ from the Department 
of Co-operative Development, Malaya; w. J. GODDARD, Vice-Chairman 
of the Union of Burma Co-operative Wholesale Society; K. K. APEADU of 
the Department of Co-operation in Ghana; I. A. IMTIAZI, Joint Regis- 
trar of Co-operatives, Pakistan. 


The cCaAAe library continues to be built up with gifts. Most recent ar- 
rivals — a historical record from Station CF RB covering twenty-five years 
of broadcasting history, and a series of talks on citizenship and inter- 
national relations from the Canadian Association of Broadcasters. 


Two cCAAE Executive members are off on assignments. HARRY 
AVISON is not going very far; he has been asked to represent the Executive 
and give the main speech at the Western Regional adult education con- 
ference in Regina. GOWER MARKLE goes south to make the first survey 
of labour education ever undertaken in the Caribbean, on behalf of the 
University College. 


An idea that is fascinating in its implications is being tried out in Sas- 
katchewan. It is a team of people skilled in meeting and conference 
techniques who will travel to communities anywhere in the province to 
arrange local conferences and seminars. The purpose: to help elected 
officials of many groups better understand and attain greater skill in their 
jobs. If the plan is successful, it may have application to many other 
provinces. 
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While on the subject of implications, we wonder if there are many 
things now going on that will have any greater influence on the future 
than three projects with which we are closely identified. 

® a study of education in business 

® re-thinking and re-planning rural extension work 

® a project for a labour college connected with a university. 


This is not a political note, but it is very interesting to observe how many 
members of the present government at Ottawa have been actively en- 
gaged in some form of adult education. The Prime Minister himself was 
for many years. Incidentally, he gave one of the most eloquent speeches 
of his career when, on behalf of Canada, he exchanged some Canadian 
archival records for a complete set of the papers of Abraham Lincoln, 
as part of the Library Week Celebrations. ROLAND MICHENER, 
long-time chairman of this Executive, JAMES MACDONNELL, 
MRS ELLEN FAIRCLOUGH, GEORGE NOWLAWN have 
all been active in international affairs education or in civic and vocational 
education. This is equally true of some of the younger Members of 
Parliament like WALTER DINSDALE, formerly of Brandon Col- 
lege, and FRANK MCGHEE. The latter has found a method to make 
his political rallies genuine educational meetings for the discussion of 
public issues. 


I have been reading four reports of far more than usual importance. 
Two of them are by Gordon Hawkins, preliminary statements of his 
surveys of adult education in Saskatchewan, and New Brunswick. A third 
is the brief to the B.C. Royal Commission on Education from the Department 
of University Extension, and the fourth is a report after ten years, of the 
Thomas More Institute for Adult Education. These four statements repre- 
sent some of the most thoughtful writing to appear on adult education in 
this or any other country. Plans have already been made to publish the 
B.C. report and it is to be hoped that something can be done about all four, 
for they deserve a wide and critical audience. 


The Commission for Continuous Learning, under chairman ART 
STINSON, is becoming the kind of body we have always needed — 
one that meets regularly and can react to, or study, new program ideas 
as they arise. Discussions of the Commission range far and wide. 


We are pleased that Canada’s efforts in the Canadian Refugee Year 
will be looked after by a very strong committee whose executive is 
MURIEL JACOBSON of our staff. We are also pleased that Muriel is 
only on loan, for fifteen months, and will be back with us at the end of 
that time. 





HONORARY LIFE MEMBERS 

GRAHAM BRUCE 

Graham Bruce was born and educated in Vancouver, and graduated 
from the University of British Columbia with the degree, Master of 
Arts. He has devoted his life to education and, for many years, has 
served as a successful teacher and administrator, during which time 
he has risen to the rank of Assistant Superintendent of Schools for 
Vancouver. 

For many years Canada has enjoyed a reputation for outstanding 
extension work through its universities; but, in general, until recently, 
the same attention has not been given to continuing education by public 
school boards. The Vancouver School Board has been an exception in 
this connection. Mr Bruce has pioneered in the development of night 
schools in Vancouver and has been active since 1922, at which time he 
served as an instructor and also helped to develop some of the courses 
of instruction. 

In 1945, the Board of School Trustees, recognizing the contribution 
that night schools could make, and recognizing Mr Bruce’s ability, ap- 
pointed him on a full-time basis as Director of Night Schools. In 1949 
he was named as Director of Adult Education. He was assigned the 
responsibility of developing a comprehensive program of continuing 
adult education. Mr Bruce accepted the challenge and, through his 
vision, initiative and energy, there is in Vancouver an adult night school 
program that is unique in Canada, and which is proving to be the model 
for other school systems. 

Mr Bruce was one of the chief organizers of the British Columbia 
Adult Education Council and an active member of the cA ar. Through 
these many ways he has profoundly influenced adult education, not just 
in his own city, but throughout Canada. 


EMMA KAUFMAN 

Many Canadians have served in fundamental education, community 
development and adult education abroad, but none has had greater 
influence than that provided by two women, Margaret Wrong in Africa 
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and Emma Kaufman in Japan and the Caribbean. It is not at all sur- 
prising that both of them started their careers in religious societies. 

Miss Kaufman has had an effective part in many Canadian organi- 
zations, the Young Women’s Christian Association, the Canadian Insti- 
tute of International Affairs, the Canadian Institute on Public Affairs, 
and a long list of others. However, she is better known, and may prefer 
to be known, for her service abroad. This started in Japan where for 
almost thirty years she was a volunteer secretary, for many of those 
years acting as General Secretary. In the early ’40’s, her field visits in 
West Indian Islands led to the organizing of the ywca in that area, 
resulting in the strong voluntary work that it has carried on ever since. 
She has been a member of the Executive Committee of the World 
y wc a for most of her life and spent a year travelling throughout Europe 
on their behalf. 

In the ywea in Canada, Miss Kaufman has given her time, 
imagination and her vast experience to education in public affairs, 
world service and leadership development. She has had a large share, 
while associated with other organizations, in keeping alive among Cana- 
dians a responsible interest in the rest of the world. 

On November 12, 1955, a bronze bust of Miss Kaufman was un- 
veiled in Toyko. We have no statue to unveil, but we share with her 
Japanese friends and with those all over the world our pride in her 
service and achievements. 


NORMAN A. M. MACKENZIE 

It was said of one Canadian educationist that “wherever two or more 
men of wealth are gathered together, there is Dr Blank in the midst 
of them.’ Dr MacKenzie has never restricted his interests or talents to such 
places. Wherever there has been a Canadian organization or movement 
devoted to better international relations, human decency or intellectual 
struggle, Larry MacKenzie has been found, not just ensconced in a seat 
of honour, but having a place of trust and responsibility. 

Dr MacKenzie’s interests are exceedingly varied. The work of the 
Canadian Association for Adult Education, whose President he has been 
in the last two years, is just one among many. But it is no accident that 
the most penetrating things that have been written about continuing 
education by a university president are by him. All his life he has been 
a student himself, and all of his life he has worked to keep alive the 
spark of curiosity, or the concern for the well-being of other people 
and other nations wherever it has been found. His service at Geneva, 
at many international conferences, and as first Chairman of Canada’s 
National Commission for UNESCO, has made him almost as well 
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known in Europe as he is in Canada. 

The Extension Department of the University of British Columbia 
has long traditions of excellent work but, not surprisingly, its most 
characteristic and surprising growth has come during the presidency 
of Dr MacKenzie. Equally flourishing there are studies in international 
affairs and human relations, to which he has made a personal contri- 
bution as well as providing administrative leadership. 


JAMES ROGERS 
The most important single agency for adult education throughout the 
British Commonwealth is the Workers’ Educational Association. While 
it does not hold the dominant place in Canada that it occupies in Britain, 
the wea has had a long and distinguished record in Canadian adult 
education. It was organized during World War I; it has held classes 
and conferences in several parts of Canada continuously ever since. 

Like many a voluntary organization, the WEA has been faced 
with trials and difficulties. That it has survived at all and that its past 
season is one of the finest it has ever achieved is in large measure due 
to the devotion, the persistence and the hard work of its President, 
James Rogers. 

Mr Rogers, like most famous Canadian educationists, is a Scot. 
He came to Toronto from Glasgow. He earns his living in the postal 
department and is president of the Toronto Postal Employee’s Credit 
Union. But, in addition to this, and his church activities, he has some- 
how found it possible to give enormous amounts of time and energy 
to WEA affairs, as class member, as Secretary and organizer of classes, 
as a member of the National Board, and as President since 1951. 

It is a privilege for the ca Ak to be able to enroll as an Honorary 
Life Member a distinguished officer of a famous adult education 
institution. 


HENRY MARSHALL TORY AWARD 

The 1959 winner of this annual award for the most outstanding pro- 
gram of adult education in Canada goes to the Adult Education Depart- 
ment of the Vancouver School Board. 

On September 19, 1959, representatives from many cities in Canada 
were visitors to the Vancouver School Board. Their purpose was to 
study the adult education program which is carried on in the schools 
of that city. Vancouver is the first place in Canada where a fully-de- 
veloped division of adult education has been established. Mr Graham 
Bruce became full-time Director of Night Schools in 1945 and, in 1949, 
became Director of Adult Education. 
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The Division has both day and evening classes for adults. It pro- 
vides vocational training and academic classes of many kinds as well as 
a vast number of courses and activities for which people enroll because 
they want to satisfy curiosity or cultural interests. With a strong adminis- 
trative staff, and an able corps of teachers, the program has become so 
favourably known that enrolment has increased several-fold. 

Thousands of men and women have been enabled to continue 
their education through the services of this division. Increasingly, it has 
served as a model for other school systems all over Canada. The Board 
of Education, and the staff of the Adult Education Department, are to 
be commended for their foresight, their willingness to pioneer in a field 
that is not yet well-developed in Canada, and for the high quality of 
the opportunities for continuing education which they are supplying. 


ABOUT PEOPLE 

@ Arthur V. Pigott, newly elected Chairman of the CAAE Executive 
Committee, has been honoured with the B’nai B'rith humanitarian award, 
eighth in a series of annual awards, for ‘his distinguished contribution 
toward the enrichment of Canadian life and for his steadfast devotion to 
all causes that seek human betterment’. Stephen E. Berger, of Toronto, 
past president of the United Jewish Welfare Fund of Toronto, made the 
presentation at a special awards banquet in Peterborough on May 2. 
@ A uneEsSCO fellowship, under the Organization’s Planned Program 
in the field of Education for International Understanding and Co-opera- 
tion, has been awarded to Dr A. S. Hardy Hill of Oakwood Collegiate 
in Toronto. The fellowship is for a duration of three months. Under this 
scheme, a number of uNeEsco Member States have encouraged or 
authorized one or more secondary schools (Oakwood Collegiate and one 
French language school in Canada) to carry out comprehensive projects 
of experimental activities designed to increase understanding of world 
affairs, with emphasis on the aims and work of the United Nations and 
its Specialized Agencies. The purpose of the uNeEsco fellowships is 
to enable educators involved in supervising or experimental activities 
in their own countries to visit participating schools in one or more other 
countries associated with the scheme in order to observe or take part 
in experimental work. 

Dr Hill left Canada on April 2 and will visit Paris, Great 
Britain, Sweden and other countries in company with an Assistant 
Director of Education from Egypt, a high school principal from Indo- 
nesia and a Director of Social Studies for Schools in the Philippines. 
® Ryerson Press of Toronto announces the retirement of Dr Lorne Pierce, 
Canada’s senior active book publisher, at the end of this year, after nearly 
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forty years as Editor of the Ryerson Press. His successor is Dr John 
Webster Grant, a Maritimer with a distinguished academic career and 
wide experience in public service and as an ordained minister of the 
United Church of Canada. 

@ The University of Toronto Press announces that George W. Brown has 
been appointed first General Editor, The Dictionary of Canadian 
Biography, a long-hoped for, monumental work made possible by the 
generous bequest of the late James Nicholson of Toronto. The purpose 
of the dictionary is to provide full, authoritative ae of every 
Canadian from the earliest times of historical record . . . The interpre- 
tation of ‘Canadian’ will be broad, and will embrace persons born in 
other lands who achieved eminence in this country, and those born in 
Canada who won distinction abroad. George W. Brown, the first General 
Editor, is one of the best known living Canadian historians. He is pro- 
fessor of history at the University of Toronto, where his special fields 
have been Canadian and United States history. He was Editor from 1930 
to 1945 of the Canadian Historical Review, and has been Honorary 
Editor of the Royal Society of Canada since 1946. He is the author of 
Canada in the Making, Building the Canadian Nation, and a number 
of other texts and reference works in Canadian history. 


WEA HAS RECORD YEAR 

‘The counting of heads has never been regarded as the chief evidence 
of growth in the Association, but when increased registration goes along 
with new and challenging ventures, increased interest on the part of 
our students and a noticeable increase in those desiring to serve in the 
various offices of our movement, then we do take a happy view of our 
year’s work.’ Such is the optimistic note sounded at the Annual Meeting 
of the Toronto Branch, Workers’ Educational Association, held at their 
headquarters on Monday, March 23. The Secretary-Treasurer’s report 
also revealed that 1958-59 had been the most successful of the past 
ten years. 

Six hundred and sixty-four students took advantage of the eighteen 
courses provided, an increase of twenty-eight per cent over last year. 
This does not include a considerable number attending our public lec- 
tures on a pay as you go basis. Those of us with many years of adult 
education work behind us oftimes speak of trends in student preferment 
of studies which change radically from time to time according to the 
tensions and state of society. An examination of our student enrollment 
this year has a very significant feature in this respect. The registration in 
four classes alone, i.e. Economics, Philosophy, Design and Society and 
Science and Life totalled 231, which to us is indicative of a much wider 
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mental awareness and interest in what educationists describe as the 
‘world view.’ Even if we subtract something of what is ‘inward’ and 
reflective in Philosophy we are still left with an exceptional preferment 
for this type of study which we consider one of the points of our success 
this year. A new venture this vear was the start of a three year tutorial 
course on Philosophy, conducted by Mr Cecil Evans, former lecturer at 
the University of Toronto and now General Secretary of the Friends 
Service Committee. He is also a member of the Nationa] Board of 
the WEA. 

The wea here, as in Great Britain and other Commonwealth 
countries, has taken an active part in the educational work of Trade 
Unions and several hundreds of its members (and many of them our 
recent students) attend courses designed for their special needs, as 
well as other general courses. 

How often do we hear of an Annual Meeting hanging out the 
‘house full’ sign? Yes, we underestimated the interest and enthusiasm 
of our members this year, and accommodation that has been adequate 
this last ten years or so was not sufficient on the twenty-third of March, 
the date of our annual meeting this year. We are glad for another reason 
that so many attended to participate and give acclaim to one of our 
great stalwarts, George Foster, a member for over twenty-five years 
and who has never missed attending at least two of our courses each 
vear during that time. The presentation of a “Life Membership’ was 
indeed a small token for so much of the missionary work he has done 
throughout the years, but with it went our deepest good wishes for 
the future. 

What of the future of wea or in fact of all of us engaged in the 
adult education field? Well, it is our opinion that the climate of the 
times is with us and that through good planning, concerted and united 
efforts in providing for the needs of an increasing number of our popu- 
lation who realize that an enlightened mind is the greatest preventive of 
fear and bewilderment in the sort of world in which we live today, we 
shall be fulfilling our obligation and performing our service to society. 
The wea in Toronto and in its other Centres in Oshawa, Hamilton, Galt 
and Stratford, looks forward to another year of challenge and accom- 
plishment and with the valued help of those dedicated teachers from 
the universities and schools of Ontario who so ably co-operate with us 
in our work, we shall do our best. 


JAMES ROGERS 


ATLANTIC SCHOOL FOR EXTENSION WORKERS 
This annual school, held this year from April 5-11, in Shediac, N.B., 
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produced a most stimulating program. R. Alex Sim, Chief, Liaison 
Division, Citizenship Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigra- 
tion, presented The Community (structure, function, action areas, survey 
methods with special emphasis on the use of pBs statistics, technological 
change and the social order with special emphasis on values). Methods 
and the Extension Worker was conducted by Tom Jones, Assistant- 
Director, Division of Adult Education, Nova Scotia Department of 
Education ; Herman Timmons, Director of the Division; D. MacLean, 
Assistant to Director, Institute of Public Affairs, Dalhousie University ; 
and Peter Martin, cAAgr. The problems of communication were dis- 
cussed ; discussion methods were illustrated through a case-study pres- 
entation and impromptu role-playing; the extension worker and the 
mass-media were explored. Father M. J. Belair, S.J., Director of Adult 
Education, St Mary's University, Halifax, gave a period on reading, 
abstracting, composition, and concentration. 

Four panel discussions were held: liberal education as technical 
education ; universities and extension ; government and extension; the 
place of government agencies and private agencies. Evening entertain- 
ment included a talk on Newfoundland’s labour crisis by W. Moore, a 
demonstration of a Great Books Program by the Rev M. J. Belair, and 
a socio-drama based on the term ‘institution’, directed by Alex Sim. 


FILMS FOR CHILDREN 

Following the suggestion of the Canadian National Commission for 
UNESCO, that the possibility of a Centre of Films for Children in 
Canada be explored, a series of meetings was held under the auspices 
of Dr Fred Rainsberry of the c Bc and Charles Topshee of the Canadian 
Film Institute to discuss the situation. Among the group were repre- 
sentatives from the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, the Canadian 
Film Institute, the National Film Board of Canada, the Association of 
Motion Picture Producers and Laboratories of Canada, the Canadian 
Girl Guides Association, the Canadian National Commission for UNESCO, 
the Canadian Education Association, and the Canadian Mental Health 
Association. The following proposal resulted: that a Canadian Centre 
of Films for Children be established to; (1) assemble a collection of 
films for children (2) organize the distribution of such films ; (3) arrange 
for the acquisition of films produced for children in other countries (4) 
promote production of films for children in Canada (5) engage in such 
other activities as will provide for the promotion, distribution, circulation 
and exhibition, as well as the production of films especially suited for 
young people. Such a service, it was agreed, should consider the interests 
of both French-speaking and English-speaking children, and thus bi- 
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lingual ; that the concern should be with children — ages four to sixteen 
— in specific age categories ; that as wide a representation of sponsoring 
bodies as possible should be sought ; and that the work should be centred 
in the Canadian Film Institute. 

The mimeographed statement, sent out with a covering letter by 
Mr Topshee, Executive Director of the Canadian Film Institute, out- 
lining accomplishments to date and future plans, also contains excellent 
brief summaries of the film work with children in other countries. 


UNDER ONE ROOF 
From Gordon Campbell, Director, Adult Education Division, Sas- 
katchewan Department of Education, comes news of activities in 
Saskatchewan House. 

@® Extensive renovations 

®@ Classes for unemployed 

@ Arts Festival planned for the summer 

@ A language laboratory to help the language and communications 
program 

@ Two-day seminar, Educational Goals and Systems in the USSR 
and in Saskatchewan — Compared, for voung adults. Sixty participants 
paid their own transportation, board, and sunel. Professor Michael Dane, 
Department of Slavonic Studies, University of British Columbia, was 
guest lecturer and the Honourable Mr Woodrow Llovd, Minister of 
Education, was the speaker at the banquet. 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 

® A most enlightening survey of educational television (including 
Canada) by R. A. Morton appeared in Canadian Education, the official 
publication of the Canadian Education Association, March, 1959, pp. 
36-48. This report was made to the General Curriculum Committee of 
the Alberta Department of Education, November 1958. 


NEW ONTARIO FOLKSCHOOL 
The Rural Co-operator for March 24, 1959 reports that “Prescott County 
held its first folk school recently at the home of Miss Nellie McCusker 
who was chairman. 
“The school was sponsored by the Prescott Federation of Agriculture, 
with the assistance of Laurent Farmer, agricultural representative. 
‘Resource leaders of the school were Ray Hergott, director of field 
services, Ontario Federation of Agriculture; Mrs Neil Blair, provincial 
chairman of the Ontario Folk School Council; Louis Philippe Poirier, 
of the Community Programmes Branch, Ontario Department of Educa- 
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tion ; Ubald Leduc, president of Prescott Federation of Agriculture ; and 
Philip Morris, oF a fieldman. 


COMING UP 

® International Junior Red Cross Study Centre, University of Toronto, 
August 11-22, 1959. Delegates must be between fifteen and eighteen 
years of age; come from an active Junior Red Cross group and be re- 
turning to it; be able to express themselves freely in one of the working 
languages — French, Spanish or English ; have proven leadership ability. 
Canadian delegates must be returning to school for at least one more year. 


FOR THE FILES 

Anyone who can lay his hands on the folder of material distributed at 
the Conference on Adult Education sponsored at the end of February 
by the Canadian Jewish Congress (Central Region) will find a most 
useful survey of adult education in the Jewish community — and beyond 
it. Invaluable for those working with inter-group relations or comparative 
religion courses. Try the Congress at 150 Beverley Street, Toronto. 


YORK UNIVERSITY ON THE WAY 

A bill to incorporate York University has been given third and final 
reading in the Ontario Legislature and now awaits Royal assent. Under 
the act, the institution will have the power to grant degrees and diplomas 
in all branches of learning. Passage of the bill, giving the university legal 
status, will enable its founders to raise funds, obtain property and go 
ahead with plans to develop the institution and hire staff. 


RESEARCH IN AGRICULTURE 

Among the recommendations made by the Canadian Federation of Agri- 
culture in its annual presentation to the federal cabinet are the following : 
@A proposed research institute in agriculture, along the same lines as 
the National Research Council, dealing with fundamental research on 
farm policy in the broadest social and economic terms; a program to be 
carried out by independent authorities in the field and by people who 
will see be yond the market conditions of the moment. 

@ The formation of an agricultural section of the National Film Board, 
because of the wide use of films in rural areas. This section might be set 
up like the cBc farm and fisheries department. 
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STOP THE PRESS 


After the cA AE Annual Meeting in Toronto, May 7, 1959, we announce 
the results of the elections to the National Council. 


CAAE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
Members elected for 1959-1963 term 


EASTERN REGION 

Charles A. Douglas - - - Nova Scotia 

Rev Dr W. T. Ross Flemingto - New Brunswick 
George LeBel - - - - Prince Edward Island 
Walter Moore - - - Newfoundland 


For Two-Year Term 
(To replace Andrew F. Braid, now in the United States) 
Rev L. Lanteigne - - - - New Brunswick 


For One-Year Term 
(To replace H. B. Chandler, now in the Central Region) 
Rev M. J. Belair - - - . Nova Scotia 


CENTRAL REGION 

Dr H. C. Campbell - - - Ontario 
Mrs J. F. Carroll - - - Ontario 
Gordon Hawkins - - Ontario 
Miss Marion Royce - - Ontario 
Arthur Stinson - - - Ontario 
Lt. Col. K. R. Swinton - - Ontario 


For Two-Year Term 
(To replace Mrs J. E. Houck, who has resigned) 
David Kirk - - - - - Ontario 


PRAIRIE PROVINCES 
Miss Frances McKay - - - Manitoba 
Alasdair Morrison - - - Saskatchewan 
A. W. Platt - - - - - Alberta 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Dr B. E. Wales - - - - Vancouver 


(The complete list of members of the National Council will appear in 
the Annual Report) 
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McMASTER UNIVERSITY, Department of University Extension 


offers the following courses of study : 

AT SUMMER SCHOOL JULY 6th - AUGUST 15th, 1959 

For the B.A. Degree: Economies, English, French, German, Geography. 
History, Mathematics. Philosophy. Polities, Psychology. Religious 
Studies, Sociology, Spanish. 

For the B.P.E. degree: Physical Education 5e2, 5¢2, 5a3, 5e6, (1st half). 

Special classes at Grade NIT level: English, Freneh. German, Algebra, 
Spanish. Trigonometry, Analytical Geometry. 


EVENING CLASSES (Fall and Winter Sessions) 


Classes for credit towards the B.A. degree, the B.PLE. degree. 
Graduate Busines- Studies, as well as various Certificate eredit 
subject= are offered on the campus. Special classes in various other 
subjects of general interest are also arranged. 
OUTSIDE CENTRES (Fall and Winter Sessions) 
Classes for credit towards the B.A. degree are arranged at various 
centres in the MeMaster zone: Caledonia, Dunnville. Niagara Falls. 
Oakville, St. Catharines, Welland, ete. 
Study sheets to enable Summer School -tudents to do advance study 
in the various subjects are available now and will be sent to any 
prospective student upon request. 
Write or phone for the Summer School and Extension Calendar to the Director 
of Extension, McMaster University, Hamilton. Telephone: JAckson 9-7101. 











CAMP LAQUEMAC ’59 


17th Annual Session — July 3rd- 10th, 1959 


Sponsored jointly by 
UNIVERSITE LAVAL and McGILL UNIVERSITY 
in the Laurentians 
“LEADERSHIP IN THE CHANGING COMMUNITY” 


\n inquiry into how under-tanding of common ends can be achieved 
in the changed environment in which people live 


Skill) group- will) inelude Inter-group Relations and Processes: 
Methods of Analy-is and evaluation in Adult Education: Di-cussion and 
Meeting-: Use of Audio Visual Aids: Musie and Recreation. 

\ bilingual summer school for those engaged in) Adult Education and 
Community Work. Enrolment limited to 75) people. 


For information and registration write the co-directors 


Napoleon Le Blanc H. R. C. Avison 
Centre de Culture Populaire Extension Service 
Universite Laval, Quebec Macdonald College, Quebec. 

















CARLETON f& UNIVERSITY 
OTTAWA Be ONTARIO 


STUDY 
IN 


THE NATION'S CAPITAL 


People living in Ottawa have educational and cultural oppor- 
tunities unique in Canada: departmental libraries of the 
Dominion Government. the Dominion Archives. the National 


Museum of Canada. the National Gallery. and many more. 


Students attending Carleton University profit: from close 
relations with these institutions and their expert personnel. 
There are exceptional opportunities for undergraduate and 


graduate study. 


Carleton offers bachelors’ degrees in Arts. Science. Commerce, 
Journalism and Engineering: Master of Arts: Doctor of 
Philosophy: special Public Administration programmes: 
evening degree courses: adult education courses. Scholarships 


and bursaries available. 
= 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION WRITE TO THE REGISTRAR 











